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A slight infusion of the Stoic philosophy would greatly en- 
noble the views of life held by our school children. Tell them 
plainly that hard tasks simply call for more earnest endeavor ; 
that they are at liberty to dislike certain work as heartily as 
they please, but that to offer this dislike as an excuse for leav- 
ing their work undone is to play a part unworthy of men and 
women. Even young children are capable of the conception 
of duty as a powerful dynamic force. If upon pupils of high- 
school age this conception has not dawned, they are in dan- 
ger of developing into incompetent whiners at life's tasks, cow- 
ards under life's hardships, pitiable egotists, intellectual and 
moral invertebrates. 

Ida M. Metcalf. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Momenta of Life. Essays Ethical, Historical and Religious. 
By James Lindsay, D. D. (Glas.). London: Elliot Stock, 
1901. Pp. viii., 146. 

This small volume contains essays on subjects of ethical and 
religious interest. I shall confine myself to those which deal 
more especially with ethics. 

The first paper which deals with "The Development of Ethical 
Philosophy," discusses the question whether the enrichment of 
ethical content which the lapse of time has brought, involves also 
a corresponding development of the methods of ethics. Dr. 
Lindsay, it seems to me, lays far too much stress upon the rela- 
tive backwardness of Greek ethics. If instead of taking Socrates 
(of whose moral standpoint we know with certainty compara- 
tively little) as the type of a Greek ethical teacher, he had taken 
Plato or Aristotle, the contrast between the poverty of ancient 
speculation, and the wealth of modem speculation would have 
lost much of its effect. It is nearer the facts to say with Green : 
"In the development of that reflective morality which our own 
consciences inherit, both the fundamental principle and the mode 
of its articulation have retained the form which they first took in 
the minds of the Greek philosophers" (Prolegomena to Ethics," 
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p. 256). This depreciation of ancient ethical thought, is used 
by Dr. Lindsay to set in higher relief the contributions made to 
ethics by Christian influences. But it is misleading to say : "The 
Pagan philosophers had laid the principle of morality in the in- 
telligence: Jesus grounded it in love" (p. 46). Plato emphasizes 
the emotional side of morals in his characteristic theory of Eros, 
heavenly love, as the controlling motive of his ideal human being. 
Aristotle transfers virtue from the realm of pure intelligence to 
that of practical wisdom. Dr. Lindsay's method, pursued to its 
conclusion, would come dangerously near excommunicating from 
the study of ethics, those thinkers who can neither accept the 
theistic postulates of his first essay, nor the Christian postulates 
of his second essay. And "the fine modern product which men 
style liberty of conscience" certainly has not originated under 
the influence, direct or indirect, of Augustine and Thomas (p. 50), 
but rather under influences which are specifically not Christian. 

Indeed, the method which Dr. Lindsay is championing, namely 
of taking up into ethical theory, the presuppositions upon which 
certain parts of ethical content are based, is a fruitful source of 
confusion. Does the fact that ethics receives its data from an- 
tique, mediaeval, or scientific sources, justify the student of ethics 
when he interpolates into his system the special axioms of ortho- 
doxy on the one hand, or of physical science upon the other hand ? 
It is not only "the scientific interest of clearness which demands 
that the moral end of the individual be set forth first, ere we go 
on to delineate the characteristics of the perfected Kingdom of 
God :" there is here a distinction between two modes of thought, 
ethical and theological (p. 54). 

Just as Dr. Lindsay would break down the divisions which 
separate ethics from theology, so he postulates a correspondence 
of the natural order with the moral order, and introduces a fresh 
source of confusion, both into natural science and into ethics. 
Ethics reasons by reference to final causes; natural science 
reasons by reference to efficient causes. The ambiguous phrase, 
"survival of the fittest," has one meaning for natural science, 
and another meaning for ethics. And when Dr. Lindsay dis- 
solves away the distinction between the natural order and the 
moral order (p. 118), he also renders meaningless "Huxley's im- 
pressive differentiation of the ethical from the cosmic process" 
(p. 117). 

It is not even to the interest of theology to minimize the diverg- 
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ence of its methods from the methods of ethics, and I fail to see 
how the standpoint which is here criticized can be reconciled with 
what Dr. Lindsay says (p. 42) : "Philosophical ethics has, in 
respect of method, derived its principles from the essence of 
reason, whereas Christian ethics has proceeded along the lines of 
the moral principles positively given in the Christian revelation 
as an historic revelation." If Christian principles are "positively 
given," they cannot be exhibited as stages in a continuous de- 
velopment, and nothing more. Then, too, with respect to nature, 
the Christian tradition very soon ceased to measure moral worth 
by physical standards. Nature is not sympathetic with, or alien 
from, moral aspirations, for the simple reason that they tran- 
scend her outlook. 

Perhaps such criticisms as these may seem too formal and ab- 
stract. But I have only tried to apply the canons of method laid 
down by Aristotle, so long ago, and partially restated by Schopen- 
hauer in his essay upon "The Fourfold Root of the Sufficient 
Reason." Whatever else the Hegelian logic has done, it cer- 
tainly has not brought clearness into the current expositions 
of ethics. And it is possible that I have done Dr. Lindsay an 
injustice in demanding from him that clearly ordered presenta- 
tion of material which is a feature, in my eyes, of the philosophical 
ideal. If I could have left on one side those considerations of 
method, I should have found almost undiluted enjoyment in the 
well informed and sometimes eloquent pages of his book. 

In conclusion, there is one question of fact in which I find my- 
self seriously at variance with Dr. Lindsay. He criticizes Maeter- 
linck for failing "to realize how little the life of the soul is an 
involuntary and irresponsible one" (p. 141). When I read this 
sentence, I was struck with the vast gulf which must separate my 
own reading of the facts of the moral life, from the views of 
Dr. Lindsay. Surely the completely voluntary life of the soul 
transacts itself, to use Wundt's metaphor, in the luminous cen- 
tral area of consciousness ; and outside this area we act at second 
hand through the mechanicism of habit, or even are moved by 
the external mechanism of instinct. To me, changing the figure, 
the life of reasonable will seems like a frail bark riding upon 
the flood of the senses. I think that Mr. Herbert Spencer once 
remarked, that if we began arguing from the hypothesis that 
man is a reasonable being, we should draw some conclusions at 
variance with fact. Each man is capable of only a limited moral 
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initiative; but his frailty and dependence are compensated by 
the common heritage of wisdom, goodness, power in which he 
may share, if only he contribute a little of his own in return. 

Frank Granger. 
University College, Nottingham. 

The Study of Religion. By Morris Jastrow, Jun., Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania. London: Walter Scott, 
1901. Pp. 451. 

Professor Jastrow's "Study of Religion" is a very carefully and 
conscientiously written volume on a very difficult subject. It is 
the work of a man who has not only thought the matter out for 
himself, but has also taken pains to master what the Germans call 
the literature of the subject of which he treats. If I may venture 
on a criticism, it will be to say that it is impossible to deal with 
such a vast question as the study of religion in the compass of 
such a small volume. The deep and intimate relation between — 
say — religion and philosophy cannot be properly elucidated in a 
brief summary of twenty pages. And the same remark applies 
to the discussion of the relations between religion and ethics, 
religion and mythology, religion and history, religion and psy- 
chology. The origin, character and historical development of 
each of these relationship would require a volume to itself, and 
cannot be adequately discussed in the space allotted to them by 
Professor Jastrow. If, however, we look at this volume simply 
as an introduction to the study of these difficult problems, and 
not as a comprehensive treatment of them, it must be admitted 
that Professor Jastrow has opened them out in a lucid and satis- 
factory manner and has shown the student where to go for fuller 
information. One of the most interesting chapters in this volume 
is the first, which deals with the history and character of the study 
of religion. In this preliminary chapter Professor Jastrow indi- 
cates the mental attitude and method to be adopted in order to ar- 
rive at satisfactory results in the study of religious phenomena. 
It is only in the nineteenth century that the study of religion has 
been approached in a scientific attitude of mind. Voltaire and his 
school were just as far removed from the scientific attitude as the 
ordinary Christian dogmatists. Both parties were dogmatists. 
The orthodox camp consisted of theological dogmatists and the 
Voltairean camp consisted of anti-theological dogmatists. But 



